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~ Ephesus. 


scala-Nuova, on the western coast of Asia 
finor. 

_ Of the origin and foundation of Ephesus we 
ave no historical record. Stories were told 
hich ascribed the settlement of the place to 
Androclus, the son of the Athenian king. 
odrus, while other legends. spoke of the 
jgyptian Sesostris, as having carried his con- 
juests into the Ephesian territory. 

With other cities of Asia Minor, Ephesus 
ell into the hands of Croesus, the last of the 
kings of Lydia, and on the overthrow of 
roesus by Cyrus, it passed under the heavier 
yoke of the Persian despot. Although from 
hat time, during a period of at least five cen- 
uries, to the conquest by the Romans, the 
‘ity underwent great changes of fortune, it 
never lost its grandeur and importance. 

The Temple of Artemis (Diana), whose 
splendor had become almost proverbial, tend- 
ed chiefly to make Ephesus the most attrac. 
tive and notable of all the cities of Asia Minor. 

Its magnificent harbor was filled with 
reek and Phenician merchantmen, and mul- 
itudes flocked from all parts to profit by its 
commerce, and to worship at the shrine of its 
tutelary goddess. 

The City Port was fully four miles from the 
sea, which has not, as has been supposed, re- 
ceded far if at all from the ancient sea-board. 
This fact is proved by the extensive remains 
of the massive stone embankment on the north 
side of the river Cayster, which I succeeded 
in tracing, without difficulty, to a distance 
within 400 yards of the present sea-board. 

At the point where the river, changing its 
eastward course, turns abruptly to the north, 
a canal was cut, leading direct to the City 
Port, which was snugly ensconced behind the 
rocky hill near the western extremity of 
Mount Prion. The form of the port is clearly 
defined by the tall bullrushes which now 
“eover nearly the whole area, leaving only a 
small patch of water on the south side near 
the centre, which is always clear and fresh, 
being probably supplied by one of the numer- 
ous springs which abound at Ephesus. The 
bullrushes grow to the height of fifteen feet, 
and a beautiful yellow iris marks the boun- 
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dary of the port during a-eertain season of 


the year. Wild fowl have here a safe refuge 
from the sportsman. 

The city of Ephesus was built chiefly upon 
the slopes of two mountains, Prion and Cores- 
sus. The city wall, whieb is said to have 
been built’ by Lysimachus, can even now be 
traced for nearly its whole length, as in its 
tortuous windings it follows the lofty and 
irregular ridge of Mount Prion, which bounds 
the city on the south side, and thence runs 
down westward to within a few yards of the 
mountain stream which falls into the Cayster 


J. T. Wood, in the interesting narrative of|near the canal. ‘Then crossing the extremity 
is researches at Ephesus, and his discovery |Of Mount Prion, and returning eastward, it 
f the long lost temple of Diana, says: “‘The|encloses the ancient fort, commonly but er- 
neient city of Ephesus was situated on the |roneously called St. Paul’s Prison. From this 
iver Cayster, which falls into the Bay of|point dipping down the precipitous side of the 


rocky steep on which the fort stands, it runs 
to the edge of the canal near the City Port, 
and here was the gate through which the city 
was entered from the sea. 

The wall is again to be seen on the north 
side of the port at the eastern extremity, 
being continued northward for a considerable 
distance ; then again turning eastward toward 
the Coressian gate and skirting the mountain 
called Coressus, at some distance up the side, 
tillit reaches the Magnesian gates, from which 
it. makes 2 ctreuit-enclosing-the large mound 
between these gates and Mount Prion. The 
remains of three other city gates, making in 
all six in number, may be seen distinctly in 
the mounds which mark their sites. One of 
them is near the western extremity of Mount 
Prion, and nearly opposite to the fort called 
St. Paul’s Prison; a second is in the plain on 
the north side of the city, and is not far from 
the Serapion, and a third is on Mount Cores- 
sus, where a path crosses it from east to west. 
No ruins of buildings remain on the eastern 
slope of Mount Coressus; but there appears 
to have been a large cemetery here, consisting 
chiefly of rock-cut tombs, some bearing short 
inscriptions, which are now much weather- 
worn and almost illegible. 

At the highest point of Mount Prion, 1300 
feet above the sea, a large area has been 
cleared and levelled. Here, I suppose, were 
the quarters of the garrison needed for the 
defence of the wall on this side of the city. I 
here found several large cisterns sunk in the 
rock, while at the eastern extremity of the 
mountain I came across the remains of a large 
earthenware water-pipe at a high level. 

The city wall, 10 feet 6 inches in thickness 
and measuring 36,600 feet in length, encloses 
an area equal to about 1027 acres. It is forti- 
fied by massive loop-holed towers, from 35 to 
40 feet square, averaging about 100 fect apart, 
near to many of which are the remains of the 
stone steps which led up to the top of the 
walls and towers. These steps are six feet 
wide, and are slightly raised at the outer end, 
to serve the purpose of a balustrade. In suit- 
able places, where the ground was favorable, 
were small sally-ports about four feet wide. 


Near the eastern extremity of Mount Prion, 
where the wall is abruptly terminated by a 
precipice, may be seen some rock cut steps, 
leading up to the walls, which must have been 
used by the soldiery more than 2000 years ago, 

Not a few substructures of the houses of 
ancient Ephesus still remain in terrace above 
terrace, upon the northern slope of Mount 
Prion. These were doubtless delightfully cool 
during the summer, but cold in winter. 

The summit of Mount Prion commands a 
very beautiful and extensive view. The river 
Cayster, winding like a white ribbon through 
the plain, forms in its course numerous small 
peninsuls. The Selenusian lakes; the village 
and castle on the hill at Ayasalorck ; the bay 
of Scala-Nuova, (the ancient Neapolis); the 
mountainous island of Samos, and the still 
more mountainous coast beyond; the snow- 
capped Timolus to the north, and the ruined 
city, mapped out at the feet of the spectator; 
these, with countless other objects of interest, 
seen through the lustrous atmosphere of Asia 
Minor, make up a panorama of exquisite 
beauty. Ancient Ephesus is now completely 
deserted; but enough remains of the public 
buildings to convey to the visitor some idea 
of the former splendor and magnificence of 
the city. 

Daring the generations. which immediately 
followed the conquest of Lydia and the rest 
of Asia Minor by the Persian kings, the arts 
of Greece attained their highest perfection, 
and it was within this short period of little 
more than two centuries, that the great Tem- 
ple of Diana was three times built upon the 
same site, and, as recent researches have 
found, each time on the same grand scale. 

It is said that when Alexander the Great 
first visited Ephesus, he offered to complete 
at his own cost the temple then building, if 
the Ephesians would allow him to dedicate it 
in his own name to Artemis. His request, it 
is said, was refused in an answer which 
though it may have betrayed the fear of of- 
fending the conqueror, showed great tact, ‘It 
is not fitting that one god should build a tem- 
ple to another god.’ 

That Alexander succeeded better with the 
people of Priéni, is proved by the dedicatory 
inscription of the temple of that city, found 
by R. Popplewall Pullan, and now placed 
with other remains of that temple, in the 
British Museum. 

After the death of Alexander, B. C., 323, 
Ephesus was taken by Antigonus, who put a 
garrison here as in other cities of Asia Minor. 
Antigonus appears to have been far too much 
engaged in making conquests in Syria and 
Egypt, whore his victories followed each other 
in rapid succession, to retain possession of the 
Ephesian territory. He neglected, therefore, 
the necessary precautions which he should 
have taken against the stratagems of equally 
ambitious generals, and the oligarchy which 
had been appointed to govern Ephesus, treach- 
erously opened the gates to Lysimachus. 
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During the century between the years 323 
and 223 B.C., Ephesus was subject to Anti- 
gonus, Lysimacbus, Antiochus Soter, Antio- 
chus Theos, and the Seleucidz. In the year 
223 B.C., Antiochus the Great became king 
of Syria and Asia, and Ephesus paid tribute 
to him till his death, 187 B.C., Ephesus then 
fell successively into the bands of the kings 
of Pergamos, Eumenes, Attalus II. and Atta- 
lus III. 

It was during the reign of Attalus IT. that 
an engineer made the grievous mistake of 
narrowing the wide mouth of the river Cays- 
ter, by embanking it on the north side, and 
by building a mole on that side along the sea 
shore. These constructions it was thought, 
would increase the scour of the river near its 
mouth, but they had a contrary effect. In 
course of time the port was silted up, and to 
this circumstance the decline of Ephesus may 
in great part be traced. 

At the present day, a few small huts near 
the mouth of the river shelter the fishermen 
and their families who are engaged in the pre- 
paration of Botago, a delicacy made from the 
roe of the gray mullet, a fish that abounds in 
the Cayster, and there attains an enormous 
g1ze. * i a * 

With the decline of its commerce and the 
destruction of the temple, the importance 
of Ephesus was gradually lessened, and for 
many centuries we know little of its history. 
The city probably fell not unfrequently into 
the hands of adventurers. Among these we 
hear of a Greek pirate, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Two centuries later the Turks bad 
possession of the city, and built a considerable 
town at Ayasalouch, where the great Mosque 
still stands, with many small mosques, baths 
and tombs.” 

When our anthor commenced his explora- 
tions, the site of the great temple was com- 
pletely lost, and it cost him years of anxious 
toil and search to find tho exact spot on which 
it had once stood. It appears that a spot of 
low marshy ground, near the Cayster, had 
been chosen for the edifice, as a partial pro- 
tection against the destrnetive effects of earth- 
quakes with which Asia Minor was frequently 
visited. When once the temple had been al- 
lowed to fall into ruins, this low location 
favored the rapid accumulation of debris and 
soil over its foundations, so that Wood found 
it hidden and deeply covered by cultivated 
fields. 

He succeeded at length to the full extent of 
his wishes, and has been able to furnish accu- 
rate accounts of its dimensions and architec- 
ture. 

The platform upon which the temple was 
raised was 418 feet one inch by 239 feet 43 
inches, measured on the lowest step. 

The temple itself was 163 feet 93 inches by 
342 feet 63 inches, and was octastyle, having 
eight columns in front ; and dipteral, having 
two ranks of columns all round the cella. 
This accords with the description of it by 
Vitruvius. 

The columns of the peristyle were, as Pliny 
has described them, one hundred in number, 
twenty-seven of which were the gifts of kings. 

They were fully six feet in diameter at the 
base ; and adopting the proportion given by 
Vitruvius for the improved [onic order, that 
is 83} diameters in height independent of the 
base on which they were raised, they would 
be 55 feet 8} inches high, including the base. 
This nearly accords with Pliny’s dimension 
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for the height of the columns, 60 feet Roman, |bluff on which the city stands, it is freigh | 


the Roman foot being a little shorter than an| with ships from European ports and from 


English foot. 
———— 
For “The Friend.” 


Plainness of Dress. 


Probably there are few, who wish to be the}oleanders, the pomegranates, the lovely ff 
self-denying followers of a meek and lowly |ponicas, astonish the eyes which have leari 
Saviour, but will agree that the costume of|to consider a more northern foliage as Ge 
the Christian should be plain and inexpen-|gian. 
sive; yet there are many who while admitting] forests of pine, with their sombre aisles, 
this, do not see that it ought to be in any de-|the mournful whispers of the breeze stealifff! 
gree peculiar, or distinguish members of the|through them, but here is the charm of t 
Society of Friends from those of other re-|odorous, tropical South, which no one can @ 


ligious denominations. 


The consistent members of our religious|/for the greatest wealth of the State; for mi 
Society have, however, always insisted. that |dle Georgia is perhaps the richest agricultu 


Friends should be known as such by their 
dress; they believe that the Society has seen 
further than others in some particulars into 
the true spirit of the Gospel dispensation, and 
that it has some peculiar testimonies to bear 
to the world; -such, for instance, as that in 
favor of a free Gospel ministry, conferred 
alike upon men and women, against war, the 
taking of oaths or judicial swearing, &. Now, 
when a person appears in that which is re- 
cognized as the costume of a Friend, he bears 
a silent testimony in favor of these views, 
which all sober, intelligent people know are 
almost peculiar to our religious Society. 

Is it not probable that thoughtful persons 
will thus be led sometimes to inquire into the 
ground on which Friends hold these views; 
and see whether they have not a substantial 
basis in the teachings of our great Redeemer 
and His apostles? There have, however, been 
persons who attributed so much importance 
to gravity of color or the presence of one or 
more unnecessary buttons on the dress, that 
they have scarcely been willing to extend the 
hand of christian fellowship to zealous, dedi- 
cated servants of the Lord, whose appearance 
in these respects did not fully come up to 
their own standard of what was proper for a 
plain Friend. 

From these and all other errors and ex- 
tremes, we may be preserved by coming day 
by day, and oftener than the returning day, 
to the footstool of mercy, patiently waiting 
upon Christ, and begging that He, by the im- 
mediate inshining of his Divine Light, would 
show us clearly our duty in these and all 
other things. Thus, aided by Divine Grace, 
we may be enabled, in lowliest humility of 
soul, to ascribe praises to Him who, in bound- 
less, unmerited mercy, has called us out of 
darkness into His marvellous light. X. 


For “The Friend.” 
Savannah. 

Edward King’s sketch of Savannah, and his 
brief notices of the State of which it is the 
principal seaport, have some interest and 
value. He remarks: “The transition from 
the brisk air and reddish uplands of Northern 
Georgia, to the sluggish atmosphere and som- 
bre voluptuousness of the lowlands of the 
coast, is startling. One seems to have come 


northern cities of our own coast. ~ The m@f" 
hung oaks, the magnolias, the orange tré y. 
the bays, the palmettos, the olives, the stat iM 


shrubs of arbor vite, the Cape myrtles, ig 


Very grand in their way were i 
all 


i 
I 


Yet it is not here that one must lo¢ 


plain. | 


region in the commonwealth, and the hu 
dreds of farms along the western bounda 
are notable instances of thorough and profi 
able culture.” | 
It was at Savannah that Gen. Oglethorp 

the founder of Georgia, planted his litt 
colony, nearly a century and a half ago. Si 
vannah soon grew to the proportions of ¥ 
town, and was laid out with taste and judj 
ment, the streets wide, and large squares le 
at proper spaces. ‘To this judicious early all 
rangement, the town owes its present beaut} 
“ No other American city has such wealth « | 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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foliage, such charming seclusion, such sylva 
perfection, so united with all the conve 
ences and compactness of a large commerci 
centre.” Yet up to 1734, Savannah was on 
a little assemblage of squares in a Clearing i 
the pine forest. The inhabitants locked them 
selves into their cabins at night, because thi 
alligators strolled through the town seeking} 
their prey. Savannah is situated on a sand 
plain, only fifty feet above sea-level, and eighw 
teen miles from the mouth of the river. Fron 
| 


the northern bank stretch away the vast low 
land rice fields of South Carolina, once unde 
perfect cultivation, but now in great measur§ 
neglected, and serving mainly as the homes off 
ignorant and indolent negroes. “The city 
of to-day is simply the amplification of th 
old plan of Oglethorpe and the trustees. I 
is divided by many wide streets and lanes 
which intersect at right angles, and ther 
are many large squares at regular distances 
There is little noise of wheels or clatter o 
hoofs in the upper town ; the streets are filled 
with a heavy black sand, over which carriagé 
and dray alike go noiselessly ; one wanders i 
a kind of dream through the squares, so gay 
in their dress of flowering shrubs and tal 
graceful trees ; it is a city through which h@ 
moves, yet as tranquil and beautiful as a vil 
lage. The winter climate is delicious, the cold 
weather lasts hardly six weeks; many flowers 
bloom in the open air from November to April 
in February the jessamine and the peach-tree 
are radiant with blossoms; and a wholesome 
sea-breeze continually sweeps inland.” 

During the summer the atmosphere is less 
salubrious, and the city occasidnally suffers 
from visitations of yellow fever. 

*“ As we walked, day by day, through the 


upon another country, to have passed beyond streets, late in autumn, we were amazed at 
seas, so great is the difference. The Savannah |the masses of cotton bales piled every where. 
river, up which you sail, returning from Florida|They lined the commercial avenues for bun- 
some radiant morning, seems to you to have/dreds and hundreds of rods; down by the 
no affinity with the Savannah which, faramong| water side they were heaped in mammoth 
the northern mountains, you saw born of the|piles, and the processions of drays seemed 
frolicsome streamlets forever leaping and roar-| endless. The huge black ships swallowed bale 
ing in the passes or over mighty falls. Herelafter bale; the clank of the hoisting erane) 
it is broad and deep, and strong, and near the | was heard from morning till night.” 


thq The progress of Savannah since the war has 
n (pt been less remarkable than that of the 
nghole State. Sherman’s army, in its march 
rep the sea, destroyed one hundred and ten 
atailes of the railroad between Savannah and 
,#facon, and thirty miles between Savannah 
ypd Augusta, yet such energy was shown by 
mpe railroad management, that early in 1866 
ve roads were so far reconstructed as to an- 
{ver the publicdemand. Thenumeroussteam- 
agip lines from Savannah to Liverpool, New 
\igork, Philadelphia and Boston, carry away 
{fpormous quantities of cotton, and if the need- 
:ql improvements at the mouth of the river 
pgere made, the commerce of the port would 
nip greatly increased. The entrance is one of 
pe best on the southern coast, the bar baving 
ng depth of nineteen feet of water upon it at 
ypean low tide, and a rise of seven feet on the 
good ; but the obstructions which were placed 
the stream during the war ought to be re- 
)poved. Savannah is now receiving more than 
400,000 bales of cotton yearly, and at the rate 
which the production in the regions tribu- 
‘fry to this great mart is increasing, will 
\goon rank with New Orleans. 
4 “There is-a constant drain of emigration 
,@rom the poorer districts of Georgia, as from 
yilabama, and indeed from most of’ the cotton 
tates. Hundreds of poor Georgians, unable 
,go make a living from the worn out soil, under 
jJhe new order of things, fly to Texas, yet 
peorgia certainly does not grow weaker. 
jjler material progress is in the highest degree 
jpncouraging. Her valuation in 1858, count- 
mg the slaves as capital, was over $600,000,- 
P00, the revolution decreased it to $148,122,- 
p25, on a gold basis, in 1866. She grew in 
g@trength and prosperity thenceforward, and 
jo 1872 returned a valuation in gold of $213,- 
460,808, a-substantial increase of.$65,000,000 
Jn six years. This was accomplished despite 
# decrease in the number of laborers, for al- 
#hough the aggregate population had in- 
fereased since the war, there were only 114,- 
#999 laborers reported in 1871, while in 1866 
here were 139,988. In 1872 the number had 
Jstill further decreased, and it is estimated that 
‘n six years nearly 30,000 laborers have been 
lost to the State. But the improved methods 
of culture and the use of fertilizers, as well as 
sthe influence of an energetic spirit which per- 
haps distinguishes the Georgian above his 
neighbors of the other slave States, have en- 
abled the lessened number of workers to do 
hat few dared to predict as possible. It is 


estimated that in six years and a half the in-! 


crease in the total value of the property of 
ithe State has been about forty-four per cent.” 

The population of Georgia in 1860, was 1,- 

057,286, and in 1870, 1,200,609, viz: 655,477 
white, and 545,132 colored. 
_ In Savannah the negroes have no political 
influence, they are not represented in the City 
Government, and the registration law which 
was in force a few years since has been abol- 
fished. There are only 400 colored voters 
registered out of a population of 30,000. 

“ Education in the city, and in the thickly 
settled county of Chatham surrounding it, is 
making far better progress than in the back- 
country. In 1866 the Board of Education in 
Savannah was made a corporate body, and a 
most excellent system of schools for white 
‘children was inaugurated, to which have now 
‘been added several schools for the colored 
cbildren. The Peabody Fund does its good 
work there as elsewhere. ‘Twenty-five hun- 
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dred white children attend the schools; but 
only 400 or 500 out of the 3000 negro children 
in Savannah enjoy similar advantages. There 
is still a good deal of absurd prejudice in Sa- 
vannah against the colored race, and although 
the Board seems inclined to do its duty, the 
citizens do not urge any effective effort to 
raise the blacks out of their ignorance. Sa- 
vannah is quite rich in private, educational, 
charitable and literary institutions, prominent 
among which are the Union Society, and the 
Female Asylum for orphans; the former on 
the site of the Orphan House which Whitfield 
established in 1740. 


Letter of Samuel Fothergill. 

[The sentiments and counsel contained in 
the following letter, it is believed may be use- 
fully revived at the present time, and it is 
again inserted in our columns at the request 
of a valued Friend.—Eps.] 


Samuel Fothergill to John Hustler. 
Warrington, Fourth mo., 1771. 

The contents of thine respecting Cornelius 
Cayley, and the copy of his application to 
Friends of Leeds meeting, have been much in 
my thoughts. I have hitherto been a stranger 
to the person and hiscase. I read, some years 
ago, many of the journals of those exercised in 
endeavoring to promote the revival of Chris- 
tianity, but there appeared to me so much of 
the nature of those things that the day of the 
Lord should come upon, so fully described— 
Isaiah ii. 10, to the end of the chapter, that I 
declined the search, in hopes that the winnow- 
ing power of Truth would separate the wheat 
from the chaff, in minds pure, upright, and 
sincere; and that the Power which prepared 
the eyes of the man blind from his birth, by 
spitting on theclay, and finishes his marveilous 
work by sending him to “the pool of Siloam,” 
or to the Sent, for washing, might, in the same 
line, and by the efficiency of the word of his 
mouth—which is as a two-edged sword, and 
whose entrance giveth light and life—have led 
them into that which is within the veil, and 
impenetrable to the eyes which have only been 
anointed with the spittle on their earth; and 
for this my soul bath often been baptized in 
humble, fervent prayer. 

The person under immediate notice claims, 
and hath my sympathy; I believe him joined 
to all the living, through the quickening vir- 
tue of the life-giving word, and I earnestly 
pray for his complete formation, as a vessel 
meet for the Master’s use. Yet a secret and 
painful jealously affects me, that patience bath 
not had its perfect work, to lead him into all 
the unutterable depths of the Lord’s preparing 
day, nor all the idols cast to the moles and to 
the bats; my jealousy arises from the activity 
of distinguished self, which loves the splendid, 
pleasant picture; an easy purchase, in com- 
parison of the deep-hidden pearl of substantial 
Truth. We sorrowfully know that we have 
amongst us traditional formalists, having a 
name only, by outward inheritance ; yet there 
remains a worm Jacob, the feeble, yet faithful 
wrestler with God amongst us, whose life is hid 
with Christ in God, and who, through the vir- 
tue of the sacred unction, have not an absolute 
need of man’s teaching, but are gathered in 
spirit into the Lord’s mountain, where the Lord 
of Hosts makes unto all his people a feast of fat 
things, and where he destroys the face of the 
covering, and the veil that is spread over all 
nations. But the formalists amongst us are in 
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the same life, with all the family under the veil, 

and the face of the covering, and not having 

on the garment of needle-work, wrought in a 

course of experience, have not a right to this 

feast on the Lord’s mountain, but feed on perish- 
able husks; and a superficial ministry, of the 

same birth, and moving on the same ground, | 
feeds itself with the like food, fills its belly 

with the east wind, and empties its chilling 

qualities on the superficial dependents on hu- 

man help. 

The testimony given usas a people, in various 
branches, hath been a stone of stumbling, and 
a rock of offence, to many, who have wished. 
for our crown, without our. cross, and have 
overlooked and despised the peculiarity of our 
testimony, or the Lord’s testimony by and 
through us. The language, fashions, and cus- 
toms of the world, though by many esteemed 
indifferent, are not so to us, but are a part of 
the growth, the underwood of the lofty Leba- 
non, which the day of the Lord is to come upon, 
as well as upon the tall cedars; and when that 
day comes, it will burn as an oven, indiscrimi- 
nately, with prevailing heat, and leave them 
neither root nor branch. All who have entered 
into fellowship with us, through the baptism 
of Christ, the true door of entrance, have, not 
from imitation but clear conviction, found 
this compliance their indispensable duty. We 
might have many preachers break in upon us, 
were we at liberty to admit them upon the par- 
tial foundation of general speculative truths, 
without their coming to the unity of the Spirit, 
which unites faithfulness to the Lord’s sta- 
tutes and testimonies to us, and by us to the 
world. How far the person in question may 
have seen into this testimony I know not, but 
this L know, many of those called Methodists, 
their preachers especially, rather contemn 
than approve this peculiar dispensation, which, 
the longer I live, the more clearly I see to be 
from Heaven, against that spirit which rules 
in all carnality, whether notorious in obvious 
evil, more concealed in the walks of formal- 
ity, or more refined and fallacious in the out- 
ward court of the temple. 

I cannot well omit a passage in C. C.’s let- 
ter, expressing that “the life begins to send 
up fresh sap into my dead earth, and the 
blind in me begins to see, the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak.” I believe this is 
really the truth, and a strong description of 
an infantile state, a resurrection from being 
buried in a baptism of death, into a new life, 
and yet scarcely grown up into a capacity of 
preaching the everlasting gospel of salvation. 
The forty days’ retreat into the desert, pre- 
vious to the ministry of the Holy Jesus, seems 
to me not fully accomplished. 

I feel much for C. C.; I love him; I wish 
to give him the right hand of fellowship in 
the Lord Jesus; his spirit is near my life; and 
oh that he may endure the Lord’s preparing 
day! that he may come out of Egypt clear, 
and unmixed with any of those things which 
veil the beauty of the Lord’s workmanship, I 
hope Friends will be tender towards him, yet, 
for his own sake, and the testimony’s, firm 
and steady, for this will be beneficial to him, 
if he ever come in at the right door. I recom- 
mend Friends concerned, and this person, fo 
a deep inward attention to the great Minister 
of the sanctuary, that in his counsel and wis- 
dom all may move, and the precious unity of 
the one Eternal Spirit may be known to run 
to the nethermost skirts of their garments. 

I am, thy affectionate friend, in deep travail 
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for Zion’s beauty, that none that love her may 
fail of the salvation within her gates. 
SaMvuEL FornerGItu. 


Cornelius Cayley, to whose case the fore- 
going letter relates, had addressed to Friends 
of Leeds, where he then resided, a letter set- 
ting forth his religious state and past experi- 
ence, wherein he mentions, that for thirteen 
years he had preached whenever he could, 
“not having freedom to be in any parti- 
cular connexion of people ;” but, having been 
brought to a closer unity with the principles 
of Friends, he requested to be united with 
them in religious membership. Some visits 
were made to him by the Friends appointed, 
but after a few months he ceased to attend the 
meetings of Friends, and the case was there- 
fore ended. S. Fothergill evidently had some 
fears that this individual was not yet clear of 
the activity of self. The views contained in 
his letter are deep, weighty and instructive ; 
whilst his feelings and tenderness manifest 
that he was actuated by pure gospel love. 


For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe, 
(Continued from page 298.) 

Ayr.—On our arrival here we found that 
an excursion train from Glasgow had accom- 
panied us, and a numerous assemblage of cabs 
and omnibusses in waiting to take the passen- 
gers at once to the classic ground of Burns’ 
Cottage, Alloway Kirk, and the monument. 

Ayr is a quaint and pleasant old sea-side 
town, with a wide and cheerful High street, 
beginning with a few, one storied, thatched 
cottages, and expanding intosomething better 
as we proceeded. Ayr proper, stands on the 
left bank of the river, where it enters the 
Frith of Clyde, the. “Twa’ Brigs’ being con- 
spicuous features in the scene. 


We expected to remain here over the mor- 
row, and permitted a feeling of rest to come 
over us, which added much to the enjoyment 
of a scene like this. Later in the day, when 
the sun was sinking slowly, we too drove out 
on the old Maybole road, skirted by green 
fields, almost hidden by high stone walls, the 
bane of rural scenery, and ere we supposed 
we had gone a mile, though in reality twice 
that distance, our carriage stopped in front of 
a long, low, thatched and white-washed cot- 
tage, “ the auld clay bigging”—the birth-place 
of Burns! We entered the humble doorway 
around which he had played in childhood, and 
were ushered into the interior, consisting of 
two rooms, both rather small and dark. The 
best one had been turned into a kind of sale- 
room, and memorials of the place—paper-! 
cutters and various other articles, &c., were 
here displayed; the other was filled with a 
motley group, the remnants of the excursion, 
who were making the most of the occasion. 

And this was the lowly nest, from which 
sprang with such a joyous bound, the sky-lark 
whose music was destined to thrill the na- 
tion’s heart; the poet 


“ Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As rain from the clonds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start.” 

“ Mighty events turn on a straw—the cross- 
ing of a brook decides the conquest of a world. 
Had William Burns prospered upon his seven 
acres of nursery ground, the boy Robert had 
been sent to school, had struggled forward as 
s0 many weaker minds do, to some university, 
to come forth, not as a rustic wonder, but as 


a regular trained intellectual workman, per- 
haps to change the whole course of British 
literature, for it lay in him to have done this!” 
On the other side it is easy to conceive that 
the long college training might have quenched 
much of the originality of his genius. Better 
to pour forth his lays as nature dictated ; to 
mourn, as he listed, over his upturned moun- 
tain daisy, to charm the world with his sweet 
domestic picture of his Cotter’s fireside ; or to 
ride with Meg over the brig of Doon, whose 
‘banks and braes” he found so fair, and sung 
so eloquently. 

On emerging from the cottage I looked 
around fora memento of the place. No “ Wild 
Rose of Alloway” presented itself, but a straw 
from the low cottage roof did—I drew it 
gently forth from its resting place, a single 
brown and withered wheat-stalk, and laid it 
carefully away. But our coachman, who had 
watched the operation, in an excess of zeal, 
seized on a large handful and brought it to 
me. If every traveller carried away as much, 
the inhabitants would soon be left without 
shelter. 

The Glasgow excursionists were still idling 
about the monument, which is but a short 
distance from the cottage, and on a slope de- 
scending to the river. Various sounds indi- 
cated that the sandwiches, the gingerbread, 
and the bottled beer, were not quite disposed 
of. Evening drew on apace, and soon all re- 
turned to Ayr, leaving us alone with the old 
Kirk of Alloway, a small roofless structure, 
half covered with ivy, and surrounded by a 
place of graves, conspicuous among which is 
that of the poet’s excellent father, William 
Burns. We looked through the open window, 
at the small interior, without endeavoring to 
people it with the uncanny sights and sounds 
which Tam saw and heard on that memorable 
evening— 

“And when he breathes his master-lay 
Of Alloway’s witch-haunted wall, 
All passions in our frames of clay, 
Come thronging at his call. 
Imagination’s world of air, 
And our own world, its gloom and glee, 
Wit, pathos, poetry are there, 
And death’s sublimity.” 
By the way, we found that the fine tribute 
of Halleck, from which the above quotation 
is made—the most eloquent ever paid to the 
genius of the poet, is unknown in Scotland— 
at least we never found any who had ever 
heard of it. 

From the kirk we passed on to 

“The monument which tells to heaven 

The homage of earth’s proudest isle, 

To that bard-peasant given.” 

Among other interesting objects, it contains 
a portrait of Burns, which is said to be excel- 
lent; the strong, manly features, and dark 
luminous eyes, are well rendered. A small 
grotto near by, holds the famous statues of 
Tam o’Shanter and Souter Johnny. The real 
name of the formef was Douglas Graham, who 
lived on the Shanter farm, near Kirkoswald. 

The chill evening air was making itself felt, 
but our driver was nowhere to be found. 


-|There was time, therefore, for the Auld brig 


o’ Doon, which spans the river below the 
monument, a high, narrow, grey stone arch, 
so ancient looking, that Time himself might 
have been the architect. Leaning over the 


low parapet, and looking down into the river|street, and was once a royal burgh. 


below, its stream seemed a fitting emblem of 


and beauty behind it, though we see the latt : 
through a mist of unshed-tears, as we reme 
ber the sorrows, the trials and temptations 
his life ; 


| 
} 
“Then let his faults like swan’s feet, be | 


{ 


Sunk in the wave.” 

Next morning again the sun rose uncloud@y 
the air was deliciously soft and balmy, inv 
ing us to walk on the sea-shore. So leavil 
behind the many handsome villas which bad 
der the beach, we were soon among the ta 
gled masses of sea weed which grew in p 
fusion on the knolls, the receding’ tide ma@ 
visible. Before us, at a distance of two milé 
seemingly, was a high bloff rising from t 
water’s edge, crowned by the square tower 
Crennan Castle, a ruined stronghold whiq 
once guarded the shore. J becomir 
fatigued, returned to the hotel, but thoug 
alone, the walk was too tempting to be giv 
up. The mouth of the Doon was not far awa 
and lay between me and the castle, and ho | 

| 


! 


it could be crossed was not yet apparent. O 
reaching the river no bridge was in sight, by 
a boat lay on the opposite shore. The grou 
of small boys near it could not bring it ove 
but informed me that the bridge was half § 
mile above. Nothing loath to stroll alonj 
“the banks and braes of bonny Doon,” beau 
ful in summer verdure, I soon reached th 
bridge, and entered a low meadow divide 
by a hedge. Large cattle, unlike those of th 
highlands, were feeding in the distance, b 
my prospects of reaching Crennan darkened 
ominous clouds began to appear over Arra 
Ailsa Crag became invisible,-and Holy Isl 
shrouded in mist, and I reluctantly retrace 
my steps, recrossed the bridge, and the rai 
was about to pour upon me as I found shelte 
beneath a great sycamore. Small boys ever 
where abounding, but not always useful o 
ornamental, here proved of service. “Com 
into the byre, ma’am,” called a kind hearte 
little one, who was standing within the sma 
clean stable for cows. I was within a shor 
distance of Burns’ cottage, but decided not t 
disturb the impressions of yesterday, and t 
return to Ayr-by a new road, accompanied 
by my young friend, who seemed grateful fo 
the few American scraps I gave him, in a 
swer to his many inquiries. Around us lay th 
hills and streams the poet loved and sung, bu 
their beauty was saddened by the though 
that he who wasso fitted to enjoy the poetry o 
the scene had passed away ere his life’s noon 


jand that the path we were treading would re 


echo no more to his footsteps. 
Dumfries.—The country through which we 
now passed was full of interest. Our trair 
making quite a long pause at Maucbline, we 
met a pleasing young Scotch girl, governess 
in the family of a son or grandson of Gavin 
Hamilton, the patron and friend of Barns 
Mauchline is a small, pleasant looking town 
and was intimately associated with Burns 
story. Then followed Auchinleck, Kirkeonne! 
and Sanquhar on the Nith, with its ruined 
fortalice of the Chrichtons and the Douglas 
and at length Dumfries was reached, face: 
tiously designated by the poet as 
“‘ Maggie by the banks of Nith, § 
A dame with pride eneuch,” 
occupying a central site, in a rich hill-girt 
champaign. It owns a very quaint old high 


f 


rr 
In the afternoon we walked to St. Michael’ 


the poet’s life; somewhat turbulent and pas-|cemetery, where amid a dense accumulati 
sionate, in its course, but leaving freshness|of marble tombs, many of them those of th 
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iilfvenanters, we visited the small doric dome-|fect in Christ; for the perfecting of whom 


ltijapped temple standing over a vault, and sur- 
founded by sbrubs and flowers, and to which 
housands before us have made a pilgrimage. 
remarked to the custodian that we were 
er time, but she replied, “ Americans come 
lft all times,—they will go in: Why, ma’am, 
f have had them come here as late as 9 o’clock 
night, and have had to get up and show 
hem the Mausoleum by lamp light—they will 
fo in, but then they always pay me well for 
The sculptured representation of Coila, 
“he genius of Burns, throwing over him her 
ilthantle, and soliciting him to leave the plow, 
lfid not appear to us a very happy conception. 
'Wbe simple name upon the slab at our feet 

las quite enough, 

“ For what to them the sculptor’s art, 

His funeral columns, wreaths and urns ? 


Wear they not graven on the heart, 
The name of Robert Burns?” 


eturning we visited the small house upon 


was his residence and the place of his death. 
"his house was occupied by his widow for 38 


pust of the poet. By courtesy of the occu- 
\pants we entered and stood in the chamber 


vater side, we passed the small remaining 
\gragment of the old Franciscan Priory, in 
vhich Bruce slew the Red Comyn, who had 
jreacherously betrayed him to the English 
ing. A small shop stood in front, but an in- 
#erior court and the old walls and doorways, 


lence enough that we were amid the scenes 
if the tragedy. Thus passed our last day in 
Scotland, and we prepared to bid farewell to 
#cenes abounding in poetic and historic in- 


Nhe 2d column, page 297, “ forfeited his right to the 
Mukedom of Montrose,” should read “ forfeited his 
rights to the duke of Montrose.” : 


While George Fox was a prisoner, in 1674, 
ithere came to him, as he relates, “A com- 
Jmon-prayer priest, and some people with 
im. He asked me ‘If I was grown up to 
perfection?’ I told him, ‘What I was, I was 
y the grace of God.’ He replied, ‘It was a 
fmodest and civil answer.’ Then he urged the 
iwords of John, ‘If we say that we have no 
hin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
nus.’ He asked, ‘What did I say to that?’ 
‘I said with the same apostle, ‘‘If we say we 
have. not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is notin us;’ who came to destroy sin, 
and to take away sin. So there is a time for 
people to see that they have sinned, and there 
is a time for them to see that they have sin; 
and there is a time for them to confess their 
sin, and to forsake it, and to know the blood 
of Christ to cleanse from all sin.’ Then the 
priest was asked, ‘Whether Adam was not 
perfect before he fell, and whether all God’s 
works were not perfect?’ ‘The priest said, 
*There might be a perfection as Adam had, 
and a falling from it.’ But I told him, ‘There 
is a perfection in Christ above Adam, and be- 
yond falling ; and that it was the work of the 


they have their gifts in Christ ; therefore they 
that denied perfection, denied the work of the 
ministry, and the gifts which Christ gave for 
the perfecting of the saints.’ The priest said, 
‘We must always be striving.’ I answered, 
‘Tt was a sad and comfortless sort of striving, 
to strive with a belief we should never over- 
come.’ I told him that ‘Paul, who cried out 
of the body of death, did also “thank God, 
who gave him the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” So there was a time of crying 
out for want of victory, and a time of praising 
God for the victory; and Paul said, ‘“‘ There 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.” 


Selected. 
STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow ; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
‘With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for a crowd of ills 
That as yet has no existence ? 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon 
For the earnest souls that labor, 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor. 


Strength for to-day—that the weary hearts 
In the battle of right quail not ; 

And the eyes bedimmed with bitter tears 
In their search for light may fail not. 


Strength for to-day—on the downhill track, 
For the travellers near the valley, 

That up, far up on the other side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 

Strength for to-day—that our precious youth 
May happily shun temptation, 

And build from the rise to the set of sun 
‘Ona strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day in the house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly— 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


“ My times are in thy hand.”—Ps, xxxi. 15. 

Have | a full and practical faith in God’s 
particular providence? Do I commit all my 
ways to him, knowing that He can and will 
help and guide and direct me, according to 
my need? Is it my strength for duty, my 
comfort in affliction, my joy in sorrow, that 
all my times are in his hand, and that He is 
ordering all for my real and highest good ? 
In all my ways do I acknowledge him? Do 
1 feel, from day to day, that He is directing 
my steps? 


If a person swallows any poison whatever, 
or has fallen into convulsions from having 
overloaded the stomach, an instantaneous and 
very sufficient remedy is a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of common salt, and as much ground mus- 
tard, stirred rapidly in a teacup of water, warm 
or cold, and swallowedinstantly. Itis scarcely 
down before it begins to come up, bringing 
with it the remaining contents of the stomach ; 
and lest there be any remnant of a poison how- 
ever small, let the white of an egg, and sweet 
oil or lard—several spoonfuls—be swallowed 
immediately after vomiting; because these 
very common articles nullify a larger number 
of virulent poisons than any medicines in the 


ministers of Cbrist to present every man per-' shops. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Turn-Stone, 

Of this interesting little shore bird, Nuttall 
says that it is not only common to the whole 
Northern hemisphere, but extends its colonies 
even to Senegal and the Cape of Good Hope 
in the Southern half of the globe. Their 
favorite breeding places are the inclement re- 
gions of the Nortb, to which they are in no 
haste to return, but linger along the coast of 
the temperate climates for several months. 
In New Jersey, according to Wilson, they 
arrive in the Fourth month, and there remain 
till the Sixth montb, feeding on the spawn of 
the King Crab or Horse-Foot. Soon after 
this, they are found at their breeding grounds 
on Hudson Bay, and the shores of the Arctic 

sea. 

Its name is derived from its movements 
when feeding, at which time it runs along the 
shore picking up sand-hoppers, marine worms 
and other creatures; and turning over the 
stones for the purpose of getting at the smail 
animals concealed below them. It is about 
the size of the American Robin. Its habits 
are thus graphically described by Thomas 
Edward, a Scotch Naturalist. 

“The Turn-stone is a very interesting bird, 
from its peculiar form and singular habits. 
It is a strong, thick bird, with rather short, 
thick legs; long expanded toes; and full, 
broad breast. Its bill is in the form of an 
elongated cone, strong at the base, on the 
culmen rather flattened, and with a curve 
inclining upward toward the tip. The ha- 
bits of the bird are singular, more particularly 
with respect to the method which it adopts 
to procure food—which is, as its name de- 
notes, by turning over small stones in search 
of the insects beneath them, on which it feeds. 
W hen the object which it wishes to turn over 
is too large for the bill to do so, the breast is 
applied ; and it would seem that the birds are 
willing to assist each other, just as masons or 
porters will do in turning over a stone ora 
bale of goods. I may here take the liberty 
of mentioning an incident concerning the 
Turn-stone which came under my own obser- 
vation. 

“ Passing along the sea-shore to the west 
of Banff, I observed on the sands, at a con- 
siderable distance before me, two birds beside 
a large-looking object. Knowing by their 
appearance that they did not belong to the 
species which are usually met with in this 
quarter, I left the beach and proceeded along 
the adjoining links, an eminence of shingle 
intervening, until I concluded that I was al- 
most opposite to the spot where the objects 
of my search were employed. Stooping down, 
and with my gun upon my back prepared for 
action, | managed to crawl through the bents 
and across the shingle for a considerable way. 
At length I came in sight of the two little 
workers, who were busily endeavoring to turn 
over a dead fish which was fully six times 
their size. I immediately recognized them 
as Turn-stones. Not wishing to disturb them, 
and anxious at the same time to witness their 
operations, I observed that a few paces nearer 
them there was a deep hollow among the 
shingle, which I contrived to creep into un- 
observed. 

‘“‘T was now distant from them about ten 
yards, and had a distinct and unobstructed 
view of all their movements. In these there 
was evinced that extraordinary degree of sa- 
gacity and perseverance which comes under 
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the notice only of those who watch the habits|I could have considered myself as guilty of a 


of the lower creation with patience and assid- 
uity, and which, when fully and accurately 
related, is not unfrequently discredited by in- 
dividuals who, although fond of natural his. 
tory, seem inclined to believe that every thing 
in regard to animals must necessarily be false, 
or at least the result of ignorance, unless it 
has been recorded in books which are con- 
sidered authorities on the subject. 

‘‘But to return. Having got fairly settled 
down in my pebbly observatory, I turned my 
undivided attention to the birds before me. 
They were boldly pushing at the fish with 
their bills, and then with their breasts. Their 
endeavors, however, were in vain: the object 


remained immovable. On this they both went, 


round to the opposite side, and began to scrape 
away the sand from beneath the fish. After 
removing a considerable quantity, they again 
came back to the spot which they had left, 
and went once more to work with their bills 
and breasts, but with as little apparent suc- 
cess as formerly. Nothing daunted, however, 
they ran round a second time to the other side, 
and re-commenced their trenching operations 
witha seeming determination not to be baffled 
in their object, which evidently was to under- 
mine the dead animal before them, in order 
that it might be the more easily overturned. 

‘‘ While they were thus employed, and after 
they had labored in this manner at both sides 
alternately for nearly half an hour, they were 
joined by another of their own species, which 
came flying with rapidity from the neighbor- 
ing rocks. Its timely arrival was hailed with 
evident signs of joy. I was led to this con- 
clusion from the gestures which they exhibit- 
ed, and from a low but pleasant murmuring 
noise to which they gave utterance so soon 
as the new-comer made his appearance. Of 
their feelings he seemed to be perfectly aware, 
and he made his reply to them in a similar 
strain. Their mutual congratulations being 
over, they all three set to work; and after 
laboring vigorously for a few minutes in re 
moving the sand, they came round to the other 
side, and putting their breasts simultaneously 
to the fish, they succeeded in raising it some 
inches from the sand, but were unable to turn 
it over. it went down again into its sandy 
bed, to the manifest disappointment of the 
three. Resting, however, for a space, and 
without leaving their respective positions, 
which were a little apart the one from the 
other, they resolved, it appears, to give the 
work another trial. Lowering themselves, 
with their breasts close to the sand, they man- 
aged to push their bills underneath the fish, 
which they made to rise to about the same 
height as before. Afterward, withdrawing 
their bills, but without losing the advantage 
which they had gained, they applied their 
breasts to the object. This they did with such 
force and to such purpose that at length it 
went over and rolled several yards down a 
slight declivity. It was followed to some dis- 
tance by the birds themselves, before they 
could recover their bearing. 

“They returned eagerly to the spot from 
whence they had dislodged the obstacle which 
had so long opposed them; and they gave 
unmistakable proof, by their rapid and con- 
tinued movements, that they were enjoying 
an ample repast as the reward of their in- 
dustrious and praiseworthy labor. I was so 
pleased, and even delighted, with the sagacity 
and perseverance which they had shown, that 


crime had I endeavored to take away the lives 
of these interesting beings at the very mo- 
ment when they were exercising, in a manner 
so happily for themselves, the wonderful in- 
stincts implanted in them by their Creator. 
When they appeared to have done and to be 
satisfied, I arose from my place of concealment. 
On examining the fish, I found it to be a spe- 
cimen of the common cod. It was nearly 
three feet anda half long, and it had been 
imbedded in the sand to the depth of about 
two inches.” 
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For “The Friend ” 
Diary of Caleb Cresson. 

By permission of one of the family, the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from this book, 
which has been recently printed for private 
circulation. 

Caleb Cresson accompanied his cousin, 
Thomas Scattergood, on a religious visit to 
New England in 1791. In the course of this 
journey they came to Boston, and he was 
naturally interested in visiting the spot where 
some of his fellow professors in religion, had 
long before given up their lives in obedience 
to the requirings of duty—and thus hastened 
the downfall of an intolerant and persecuting 
spirit. 

“7th mo. 25th.—Our friend Ebenezer Pope 
informed me that he had made it a point to 
be particular in his inquiry, in order to ascer- 
tain the place where our Friends William 
Robinson and Marmaduke Stevenson were put 
to death, and he thought he could fix the spot 
within a few rods. The histories of Friends 
which mention the transaction are not explicit 
on that head—neither is it very material— 
yet when one is at Boston it seems quite na- 
tural to make some inquiry about it, though 
the inhabitants now show rather an aversion 
to having the matter revived; and indeed, 
Christian charity would forbid our making 


out to the place, and leaning on the fenc 
after a solemn pause, said, ‘ Here lie my de 
Friends: I smell their bones,” ) 

“ Also, a sober neighbour of his, being neg 
the spot during the late troubles, related | 
him (that is E. Pope,) as follows: —Rumina 
ing in his mind on the judgments which the 
hung over the land, and being deeply though 
ful and pensive of the cause, was made, as b 
a secret impulse, to stand still, and a voice g 
it were run through his mind—Here lie the i 
nocent Quakers, and the very spot, or plac 
seemed pointed out to him in a very particy, 
lar manner. 

“ All these circumstances unite to render i} 
almost certain that somewhere near the plac 
he showed me, the affecting tragedy was pe 
formed. 

“ Bishop tells us that. when their lives we 
taken, they were denied burial, and thei 
naked bodies cast into a hole, and not pe 
mitted to be covered; which was soon afte 
overfldwed with water, which probably mig 
have been occasioned by the rising of the tid 
over the low grounds already mentioned, 

“T speak now of William Robinson an 
Marmaduke Stevenson, for as to Mary Dyej 
and William Leddra, Friends were permitted 
to take away and bury their bodies. 

“This Friend Pope also related a conversal 
tion which lately passed between two of hi 
peighbors—one of them grandson to Edwar¢ 
Rawson, who was Secretary to Governor H 
dicot, who spake much in favoar of the piet 
of the first settlers, and what godly peopl 
they were, compared to the present gener 
tion. ‘Say you so?’ said his friend ; ‘lam o 
a different mind :—so far from thinking the 
virtuous, good people, I look upon them t 
have been the veriest devils that ever existe¢ 
in human: shape, and, to be plain with yo 
your grandfather was no better than the res 
of them. ‘Why, what do you mean, sir 
said his neighbour. “I mean as I say, sir 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the children answerable for the misconduct of|that so far from being pious and godly, thei 


their forefathers, whose deeds they condemn, 
both in word and conduct. However, there 
can be nothing criminal in endeavoring to fix 
the place where the tragedy was executed. 

“ Kbenezer Pope told me several circum- 
stances tending to fix the spot, which he led 
me to, very nearly. Some of them, for my 
own satisfaction, I will sect down here. 

‘‘ He says, one of our historians mentions a 
boat, with some sober people, coming from 
Nantasket, to see the bloody business, who 
sat therein, while it was performed, in a little 
creek near the gallows. The entrance of this 
creek is still visible near Boston Neck, and 
the remaining ground towards the opp site 
shore, a little more than a quarter of a mile 
over, is still low, though it has been filled up 
considerably for building. 

‘‘ He further says that old Friend Bagnel 
told him of a conversation which he had with 
an old woman at Charleston, who informed 
him she was about 10 years old when the oc- 
currence happened, and got leave of her pa- 
rents to go and see the execution, and after 
crossing Penny Ferry, as it was then called, 
she ran along the beach until she came in view 
of the gallows—which, by the present situa- 
tion of land and water, tends to fix the place 
somewhere near where our friend Pope sup- 
posed it to be. 

“ Add to this his account of a publie Friend 
from England, who when here was concerned 
to make inquiry on the subject, and walking 


cruelty and wickedness exceeded all example 
since the days of the Reformation from Popery 
Have you never read the history of the Qua 

kers’ sufferings in this coantry, sir?’ No 
‘Then I willtake care to furnish you with @ 
sight of it, and I am persuaded, from your up 
rightness and candor, you will join with mé 
in utterly condemning the principles and pra¢ 
tices of those who first settled in this country 

who, fleeing from persecution in their native 
land, became far before their persecutors i 

England in point of hard-heartedness and bar 
barity. So he furnished him with Besse’t 
History of the Sufferings of our Friends in 
New England. 

“ After some weeks he called upon him 
again, and asked if he had read it. He said 
‘Yes. He then queried, ‘What was his 0 
inion of their ancestors now?’. ‘ Why, sir,’ hé 
replied, ‘ I stand informed of what I never be 
fore was acquainted with, and may acknow. 
ledge with the Queen of the South, that the 
one-half had not been told me. So I am com. 
pelled to be of your mind, sir, and allow tha 
they were not the men I apprehended them 
to be.’ a 

“ This was the substance of their conversa, 
tion, being two Presbyterians, and it may 
reasonably be supposed that few of those now 
upon the stage have much knowledge of th 
proceedings of those early times against out 
innocent brethren and sisters, only for bear. 
ing their testimony to the Truth; for it b us 


: 7ithout doubt, been the earnest endeavour of 
“Whe writers and leaders amongst them, to 
nutilate and suppress all accounts which had 
( tendency to criminate and set in an un- 
favourable point of view the conduct of their 
refathers. But faithful and impartial his- 
“fory will still preserve the truth of those 
Yransactions which cast such a shade of in- 
amy upon the high professors of the Christian 
“Same in that day. 
"@ «And something remarkable and memor- 
“ble it will be, if in future time, in the very 
Mnidst of the country where the persecution 
aged the hottest, that is, between Boston and 
‘Falem, our Yearly Meeting for New England 
‘Should be established, and a standard for the 
‘Yruth, as held by us as a religious Society, be 
ected. 
“ And if the professors under our name were 
fut in the possession of what they hold up to 
“he world, and acted agreeably to the princi- 
‘les we maintain, no doubt there would be a 
athering from many of those sects, who are 
‘}roaning under their heavy task-masters, and 
ready to say, many seeking religious minds 
‘mong them, at least, ‘ Who will show us any 
‘Yood?’ sensibly feeling in the secret of their 
‘wn minds, a want, which nothing outward 
jan satisfy—a deficiency, which outward 
7 te service, and ceremonies cannot sup- 


i 


“Por, indeed, nothing can satisfy the im- 
ortal part but that which is really Divine 
fond spiritual—agreeably to that Scripture 
estimony, ‘ God isa spirit, and they that worship 
'aZim must worship Him in spirit and in truth,’ 
That is, all who approach betore Him in an ac- 
Peptable manner.” 
} “28th.—I was shown the place where these 
Wofatuated New England people, about the 
ear 1692, put 19 persons, men and women, to 
Wleath, for witchcraft, and pressed one other 
-oor creature to death for the same pretended 
rime, though it afterwards sufficiently appear- 
}d that there wasvery little (ifany) just ground 
or proceeding in this severe manner against 
hem, and some of the foremost of their his- 
Lo rians confessed in print that they were under 
» strong delusion of Satan. 
' “ At the time they stopped this persecution 
here were a great number more in confine- 
ment and under accusation, and one of their 
foremost priests or ministers among the rest, 
and so they dismissed the poor creatures 
ufter the law was repealed. 

“It wasremarkable that none of our Friends 
were accused; but it was rather by some con. 
iidered as a judgment upon them for their 
ruelty in taking the lives of our brethren, 
Nilliam Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, 
Mary Dyer, and William Leddra, and the 
levere whipping, cutting off ears, banisbment, 
vnd other barbarous treatment of very many 
thers of our dear Friends, a few years before. 
“And this was not the only indication of 
he hand of Heaven being against them, for 
he native Indians, for a long course of years 
fter they had stained their hands with the 
lood of our innocent Friends, were, as it were, 
et loose upon the people of the land, and many 
1undred were murdered, and carried into cap- 
livity and tortured to death in cold blood. 

“Another remarkable circumstance which 
‘00k place in this Government of Massachu- 

etts Bay was, that their land would not pro- 
uce wheat, whereas, at the first settling of! 
, it is said that grain grew well, and came to | 
» good degree of perfection; but we observed 


| 
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that they bad almost wholly given over en- 
deavouring to cultivate it, having been so 
often disappointed of having any increase, 
owing to a kind of blast that commonly took 
it after it had shot up into ear. Their chief 
grain is rye and indian corn, though but poor, 
of which they make their bread mostly.” 


Ends of Four Great Warriors.—The four 
conquerors who occupy the most conspicuous 
places in the history of the world are Alexan- 
der, Hannibal, Cesar and Bonaparte. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 
heights of his ambition, with his temples bound 
with chaplets dipped in the blood of millions, 
looked down upon a conquered world and 
wept that there was not another world for 
him to conquer—set a city on fire and died in 
a state of debauch. ; 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Rome, passed the Alps, 
after having put to flight the armies of the 
mistress of the world, and stripped ‘three 
bushels of gold rings from the fingers of her 
slaughtered knights,’ and made her founda- 
tions quake, fled from his country, hated by 
those who once exultingly united his name 
with that of their God, and who called him 
Hani Baal. Hannibal died at last by poison 
administered with his own hand, unlamented 
and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hun- 
dred cities—after dyeing his garments in the 
blood of more than one nation of his foes, af- 
ter having pursued to death the only rival he 
bad on earth,—was miserably assassinated by 
those he considered his nearest friends, and in 
that very place the attainment of which had 
been his greatest ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and popes 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with the 
terror of his name—after having deluged 
Europe with tears and blood, and clothed the 
world with sackcloth—closed his days in lone- 
ly banishment, almost literally exiled from 
the world, yet, where he could sometimes see 
his country’s banner waving over the depart- 


ing vessels that did not, and could not, give 


him aid. 


Thus these four great men, who seemed to 
stand the representatives of all those whom 
the world calls great—these four men, who 
each in turn made the earth tremble to its very 
centre by their simple tread, severally died— 
one by intoxication, as was supposed, by poison 
in his wine; one a suicide; one murdered by 
his friends; and one a lonely exile. How 
wretched is the end of all such earthly great- 
ness ! 


—___+»___—_. 
Selected. 


It is recorded of one of the reformers, that 
when he had acquitted himself in a public dis- 
putation with great credit to his Master's 
cause, a friend begged to see the notes which 
he bad been observed to write, supposing that 
he had taken down the arguments of his op- 
ponents, and sketched the substance of his 
own reply. Greatly was he surprised to find 
that his notes consisted simply of these ejacu- 
latory petitions: “More light, Lord—more 
light—more light!” And how was the true 
spirit of prayer compressed and illustrated in 
these short aspirations! Could they fail of 
success? “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, 
and upbraideth not; and it shall be given 
him.” (James i, 5.) 
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FIFTH MONTH 12, 1877. 


It is of great importance at all times, and 
never more so than in the present condition 
of what is called the religious world, that the 
individual members of the Society of Friends 
should seek to know for themselves and illus- 

rate by example, what that life must be 
which is continually passed consistently with 
the high profession they make. We have 
drawn the eyes of other professors upon us 

y the known controversy within our borders 
respecting the continued maintenance, or the 
essential abandonment of some of the impor- 
tant doctrines and testimonies always charac- 
terizing Friends. The ‘‘ London Press” some- 
time since used the following language, in 
reference to the Society in that country. 
“ Kven the most zealous lovers of simplicity 
and truth that have ever been, cannot now 
claim exemption from the charge of false doc- 
trine, heresy and schism. Desiring union as 
much as most earnest men, they are so differ- 
ing among themselves, that until they are one, 
they can hardly expect that their prayers will 
be answered for all the earth to be of one lan- 
guage when Divine things have to be spoken 
of. living simplicity in all things—dress, 
speech and social habits—they are neverthe- 
less conforming to fashions which their fore- 
fathers deemed worldly, and renounced as 
sinful. Loving a pure doctrine, and believing 
in the power of silence and the direction of 
the indwelling Spirit, they are now given to 
speaking, and to obedience to spirits which 
have never been tried.” 

The consciousness that these things are 
known by-others, and commented-on to the 
disparagement of the truth and of our mem- 
bers as its exponents, ought to stir up a godly 
jealousy in all who love the original faith and 
character of Friends. How great is the re- 
sponsibility resting on each one of us! How 
solemn the call so to go in and out before the 
people, that our every day life may commend 
the pure and spiritual religion we profess “ to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

Not a few, dissatisfied with theritualism and 
formalism that overburden the religious belief 
and modes of worship of many denominations, 
dwarfing the growth and vigor of vital re- 
ligion, are inquiring what are the doctrines 
of the gospel, revived by the founders of our 
Society, which enabled them to triumph over 
the cruel persecution of the formalists of their 
day ; and what the testimonies springing from 
those doctrines, the faithful support of which 
bas drawn upon Friends in every generation 
since, the dislike and contempt of worldlings ? 
Let every one of us seriously put the query 
to himself, how clearly, if called on to answer 
this inquiry, he would be able to give a rea- 
son for the hope that is in him, and how far 
his conduct and conversation are fitted to 
illustrate the truth and practical value of the 
religion he professes. 

It is they who are led by the Spirit of God, 
that are the sons of God. To be of this blessed 
number, then, watchfulness unto prayer — 
which implies reverent inwardness and stead- 
fast self-denial—is absolutely indispensable. 
This strict, restricted course of life is very 
unpopular at the present time, being kept out 
of sight very generally by many professed 
believers in Christ, even those who claim to 
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be his ministers; who appear to have satisfied 
themselves that they can so far reconcile bis 
cross-bearing religion and the spirit of the 
world, as to admit of, at least partial, compli- 
ance with its impare pleasures and fashions, 
and devotion to the pursuit of its riches and 
honors. 

William Penn, speaking of Friends in his 
day, remarks, “ They came forth low and de- 
spised and hated, as the primitive Christians 
did, and not by the help of worldly wisdom 
or power, as former reformations, in part, 
have done. But in all things, it may be said, 
this people were brought forth in the cross; 
in a contradiction to the ways, worships, fashions 
and customs of the world; yea against wind 
and tide, that so no flesh might glory before 
God.” * * * ‘+Weheld the Truth in the 
Spirit of it, and not in our own spirits, or after 
our own will and affections; they were bowed 
and broken into subjection, insomuch that it was 
visible to them that knew us. We did not 
think ourselves at our own disposal, to go 
where we list, or to say or do what we list or 
when we list. Our liberty stood in the liberty 
of the Spirit of Truth, and no pleasure, no 
profit, no fear, no favor could draw us from 
this retired, strict and watchful frame. * * * 
Our words were few and savory, our looks 
composed and weighty, and our whole deport- 
ment very observable. True it is that this 
retired and strict sort of life from the liberty 
of the conversation of the world, exposed us 
to the censures of many as humorists, con- 
ceited and self righteous persons. But it was 
our preservation from many snares, to which 
others were continually exposed, by the preva- 
lency of the lust of the eye, the lust of the 
flesh, and the pride of life, that wanted no oc- 
casions or temptations to excite them abroad 
in the converse of the world.” 

“Behold the picture! [sit like? like whom?” 
Not the great body of those who profess to 
be the present representatives of those sons 
of the morning. 
however voluble about their christian attain- 
ments, or busy in ostensible good works— 
whose religion is obtained from the study of 
the bible, and not through conviction and 
conversion by the Holy Spirit, with their at- 
tendant baptisms and sore conflicts; whose 
faith therefore stands in the wisdom of men 
and not in the power of God. Such as these 
have not allowed the Light which is the life 
of men to reveal to them the depth of corrup- 
tion that is natural to the human heart, and 
the consequent necessity of yielding unre- 
served obedience to “the law of the Spirit of 
Life in Christ Jesus,” in order to be “set free 
from the law of sin and death ;’” and therefore 
they do not believe that the gate and the way 
leading to eternal life are so strait and nar- 
row as to preclude any conformity to the 
ways or customs of the world, that have their 
origin from the evil propensities of man’s 
heart, or which invite temptation to indulge 
the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, or the 
pride of life. The daily cross is an offence 
unto these, and they are altogether indisposed 
to be brought forth “in contradiction to the 
ways, worships, fashions and customs of this 
world.” 

Nor yet is the picture like those who, in 
acquiesence with the opinions of others, ad 
here to the original faith of Friends, but 
neglect to show by their godly lives, a per. 
sonal experience of those fruits of the Spirit, 
of which that faith, when truly held, is but a 


Certainly not like those—|’ 
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part. Such as these may wrap their talent 
or talents in the napkin of a commendable 
outside appearance, while they proclaim their 
belief of the Lord being an austere man, by 
burying his money in the earth. 

But He who watcheth over his church by 
night as well as by day, has continued to keep 
within the Society worthy witnesses to his 
truth in its purity and integrity, who can testi- 
fy and who do prove, in life and conversation, 
that He and it change not. These too know 
that the truth must be held in the Spirit of it 
and ‘‘not in their own spirits, or after their 
own will and affections” which must be bowed 
and brought into subjection; and that they 
“are not at their own disposal, to go where 
they list, or say or do what they list.” Alas 
for the day! these also find, that the self-deny- 
ing doctrine that they uphold, and the strict 
and circumscribed life they are bound to 
maintain, exposes them, in like manner, at 
this day, ‘‘to the censures of many—among 
their fellow professors,—as humorists, con- 
ceited and self-righteous persons.” Let these 
then not be discomfited or discouraged, as 
“though some strange thing had happened 
to them.” They are but participating in 
some of the same trials the founders of the 
Society had to endure from the unconverted 
and unsanctified, and are thus united to them 
not only in faith, but in the fellowship of suf- 
fering. As they keep “firm to Trath’s life as 
well as Truth’s principles,” they will be up- 
held and preserved, as their worthy predeces- 
sors marvellously experienced; their reward 
will be sure, and in process of time others will 
be brought upon the stage of action, who will 
rise up and call them blessed. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The Toledo Blade publishes crop 
reports from three hundred places in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan and Missouri, showing excel- 
lent prospects for the corn and wheat harvests. Wheat 
especially is in better condition than for several years. 


shows a reduction of $4,315,509. Thé Treasury Depart- 
ment publishes a statement showing that the reduction 
of the public debt, from 3rd mo. 1st, 1869, to 4th mo. 
30th, 1877, has amounted to $455,104,642. 

During the nine months ending 3d mo. 31st, the ex- 
ports from the United States were $470,055,782, and the 
imports $314,854,930, excess of exports #155,230,852. 
The imports of specie exceed the exports $5,381,397. 

It has been decided at a Cabinet meeting to postpone 
the extra session of Congress until 10th mo, 15th. It 
wiil be remembered that the extra session became 
necessary in consequence of the late Congress having 
failed to pass the needful appropriations for some parts 
of the public service. 

The demand for postal cards increases monthly. The 
number of these cards issued during the 4th month was 
20,729,000. 

Crazy Horse’s band of Indians, numbering 889 per- 
sons, surrendered at Camp Robinson, Nebraska, on the 
6th inst. They gave up 2000 ponies and many Ameri- 
can horses and mules, 


surrendered to General Crook at the agencies since the 
3d mo., 3400, and it is said, does away with the neces- 
sity for a military expedition during the summer. 


The authorities at Washington have decided that 
work on the new post office in Philadelphia shall be 


pushed on more rapidly. 
The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
301, including 85 children under two years of age. 
The President has issued the order for the consolida- 


tion of the Pension Agencies throughout the country. | 
By this order forty agencies are discontinued, leaving her, evinced the sustaining presence of 
eighteen to do the work which has been distributed promised to be with his own to the end; leaving! 
among fifty-eight offices. It is expected that the re- comfortable assurance that through redeeming love an) 
duction will effect a saving to the government of mercy she was prepared to enter the everlasting ree 


$150,000. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ren- 
dered a decision affirming the right of a State to tax 


railroads and the proceeds of mines. 


The public debt statement, issued on the 1st inst., just been set up at a Norwegian fishing station name 


\of 3d mo., 1877, MArRy S. Jongs, widow of John Jones 


The arrival of this band makes |to the last. é 
the aggregate number of Northern Indians who have 'conduct and conversation, her attachment to the dot 
'trines and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 4 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued regulation 
covering the discharge of steamships at night, and th 
compensation of inspectors therefor, which form part c 
the regulations intended to remedy the alleged abuse 
at the New York Custom House. 

The Markets, &c.— Philadelphia.—American gold 
107}. United States 6’s, 1881, 114}; do. 5 per cents 
1113. Cotton, 11} a 114 ets. per lb. for uplands ang 
New Orleans. Flour, $8.75 a $12.00. Pennsylvani 
red wheat, $2.15 a $2.20; amber, $2.22 a $2.25, Penn 
sylvania rye, $1.07. Yellow corn, 70 a 72 cts. Ouats 
49 255 cts. Sales of 2200 beef cattle at 6} a 6} cts. pe 
Ib. gross for extra; 54 a 6 cts. for fair to good; 4a 4 
cts. per lb. gross forcommon. Sheep, 5} a 6 cts, pe 
lb. gross. Hogs, 74 a 8} cts. per lb. net. | 

Forreran.— All the Mussulmans in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, between the ages of 16 and 60, have beer 
summoned to join the Turkish army in those provinces 

An obstinate and sanguinary engagement occurre¢ 
on the 29th ult. between the Turks and Russians nea 
Kars, in Asia Minor; both sides suffered heavily, bu 
the losses of the Turkish troops are supposed to be 
greater than those of the Russians. = 

The Porte has issued a circular declaring that Rou 
mania, by her convention with Russia, is betraying th 
interests of the country and the confidence of the Sul 
tan’s Government. The Porte henceforward consider 
Roumania as in the power of the enemy; therefore a 
acts issuing during the Russian occupation are in usur 
pation of the Saltan’s authority. 

The Porte has notified the representatives of th 
Powers that it has declared a blockade of the whole o 
the Russian coast of the Black Sea. A delay of threé 
days would be granted vessels wishing to enter, and fiv 
days those intending to leave the Black Sea. Up t 
the 7th inst. the operations of the hostile armies hac 
not resulted in anything decisive or important. 

Advices from Panama to 4th mo. 25th, indicate t 
virtual termination of the war in Columbia; the cor 
servative troops having been defeated in several en 
gagements by the government forces, and the surrende 
of the State of Antioqnia. 

A despatch from the Cape of Good Hope announce 
that the Transvaal Republic has been annexed to th 
British Empire, despite the protest of President Bu 
gess, and the British troops have entered the territory 

The past winter in Iceland was a mild one, horse 
and sheep being able to subsist in the open air, withouw 
shelter, until the middle of the 1st month. The fi 
harvest in the western part of the island was good, bu 
in the southern part the yield was a poor ong, and th 
people consequently suffered from lack of provisions. 

The most northerly telegraph office in the world ha 


Gjesvor, a little above the 71st parallel of north lati 
tude. . 4 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal ¢ 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term i 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to { 

Joseph S, Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. | 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. a 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. | 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


a 
Diep, at her residence in Germantown, on the 296) 


in the 87th year of her age, a beloved member, and fo 
many years an overseer of Frankford Monthly and Ge 
mantown Particular Meeting. She retained her natura 
cheerfulness, and her mental faculties remained br 
This dear Friend exemplified by her d 


lively christian sympathy and interest toward eve 
class, particularly the afflicted, characterized her throu 
life, and prompted by this she was watchful to prome 
the welfare and comfort of those within her influene 
During a suffering illness, amid supplications to be ™ 
leased, if consistent with the Divine will, her patiene 
and resignation and thoughtfulness for the comfort of 

attendants, were very instructive to all who witnesse 
them. The precious quiet experiencéd by those arou 
im, who he 


ra 
* 


her soul longed for. ' 
OOO PO 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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